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them to Gilford, who took them to the brewer. The brewer -
unknown to Gilford - brought them back to Paulet, who after
making sure that the packet remained the same, returned them,
and they went to Mary in the next delivery of beer. The return
post went through the same process in the reverse order. The
brewer - 'the honest man', as he was nicknamed - eplayed the
harlot* egregiousiy. Most handsomely paid by Maty, he prob-
ably also pocketed part of the money that she gave him for Gif-
ford. In addition, he was paid by Walsingham, but still had the
effrontery to demand a higher price for his beer!

Mary received the first letters through this post on 16 January
1586. She was delighted. Poor soul! she had been cut off from
all secret correspondence for a year, and had received no foreign
news - she said - since December 1584. Quickly lulled into a
sense of perfect security, she ordered all the letters that had been
waiting at the French ambassador's since the days of the
Throckmorton Plot, to be sent through to her. They numbered
twenty-one packets, great and small, containing the secrets of
the * Enterprise *. She spent weeks writing her answers. 'Mon-
sieur Ambassador,* said Elizabeth at this time to the French
ambassador, 'you have much secret communication with the
Queen of Scotland, but, believe me, I know all that goes on in
rny kingdom. I myself was a prisoner in the days of the Queen,
my sister, and am aware of the artifices that prisoners use to win
over servants and obtain secret intelligence/ Was it a hint, an
indiscretion, or subtle bravado?

Close on the inauguration of the secret post came the crucial
and probably inevitable test of Mary's discretion. It so hap-
pened that a group of young men were planning to murder
Elizabeth as the opening move in thee Enterprise'. The leading
spirit was a priest named Ballard, vainglorious, fond of good
company, irresponsible, and altogether extravagant: abroad, he
declared that 60,000 English Catholics were ready to rise in re-
bellion; in England, he promised the help of 60,000 foreign
troops; both statements were absurd. Ballard brought into the
plot a young Derbyshire gentleman of good fortune, Anthony
Babington, once a page in Shrewsbury's household, and ac-